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feit of southern France. Magnificent roads had been made and liberes
of both sexes were keeping little wayside auberges and small planta-
tions in different parts of the island, but the natives were still a danger
to outlying settlements, and while we were there an expedition was
campaigning against them in the mountains. They are Melanesians
of a disposition less tractable even than that of the Solomon Islanders.
Before the arrival of the French missionaries they were constantly at
war, and they practised cannibalism on their fallen enemies. French
colonisation had pushed them out of their planting lands, and their
resentment against the white man can easily be understood.
Unlike most of the other South Sea groups, New Caledonia is of
ancient geological formation and there are productive mines in the
mountains of the interior, which French companies were turning to
account.
The convict band which played in the public square was a very
fine one of forty instruments, but the physiognomies of the bandsmen,
after making every allowance for the hideous convict uniform, were
repulsive. I visited Noumea several times in after years. The convict
regime was becoming more easy-going long before transportation
ceased. The dark cells, a terrible punishment in a tropical climate,
which were in use on my first and second visits were abolished. My
guide obligingly locked me into one of them, and I found myself in a
darkness that could be felt.
Before the convict prison was closed, New Caledonia was made the
scene of a little comedy. Among the deputy commissioners for the
Western Pacific was one whose occasional visits to Fiji were a source
of great entertainment to the members of the club. In earlier days he
had been a stipendiary magistrate in Fiji and had caused a sensation
among the natives by his boxing bouts with his negro servant, for he
was an immensely powerful man of swarthy complexion and his negro
was a giant. He had a strong sense of humour, a picturesque pen and
a lively imagination. His contributions to the Times were always
printed: he described cannibal orgies and hairbreadth escapes which,
if they had been true, would have justified my poor mother's alarm
when she read them. The same imaginative adventures appeared in
his dispatches to the High Commissioner, which were sent on to the
Colonial Office without comment, I suppose, as literary fiction which
was too good to lose.